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A visitor was staying with an African 
riend in the latter’s two-roomed flat in a 
est African town. In the living room, 
fo which you came from the street, 
re were various evidences that here 
is a man who had many interests and 
s reading widely. In this outer room 
were a number of books, some old 
)] texts, some books on commercial 
actice, and a number of magazines, 
nothing suggesting any religious 
nterest. But if you went through into 
» bedroom the reading materjal was 
te different. It was, with one excep- 
all religious and of an almost 
mited variety. Three Bibles were 
ed on one side by Frank Buchman’s 
aking the World, on the other by a 
iety of Roman Catholic publications, 
cluding Fr. Keller's Careers that 
iged the World. But World Christian 
oks, edited by Bishop Stephen Neill, 
also well represented. There was a 
, of In Leisure Hours, the magazine 
lished from Immanuel College, 
an, and a number of Mennonite 
9oks from the U.S.A. An African 
spendent Church was represented by 
Hymn Book. There was a wide 
riety of books on spiritual healing, and 
imber dealing with the occult. For 
d measure there was a copy of The 
‘an and The Teachings of Islam, both 
ished by the Ahmadiyya sect. The 
non-religious books were a paper- 
k thriller and one entitled A Challenge 


—E BATTLE FOR THE MIND 


. very understanding article by that 
‘or giving some interpretation of this 
newhat eclectic library appeared in 
‘International Review of Missions for 
il, 1960. It would repay reading. The 
= closes with these words: 

: allowed to speculate upon 
yntents of these two rooms in an 
house. Was it merely incidental or 
something of a parable in the fact 
t general educational and technical 
<s were all in the outer room, while in 
iner room there was so much evidence 
ing among the things of the 
? It is not so hard to follow what 
ppening in the outer rooms of African 
re Westerners may come and go 
ly. It is on the rarer occasions 
are invited to the inner room 


ey begin to see the tumult of the 
1 soul and their own contribution to 
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A News-Letrer on The Christian 
Ministry in Africa today could hardly 
find a better opening. For the African 
Minister of Religion has to cope with a 
continent in tumult, with souls in tumult, 
and within himself he often knows just 
what Bishop Blougram meant by: 

“.. . fifty hopes and fears 

As old and new at once as nature’s self, 
To rap and knock and enter in our soul, 
Take hands and dance there, a fantastic ring, 
Round the ancient idol, on his base again— 
The grand Perhaps! ...” 


Are there, indeed, any Ministers of 
Religion, today, who fail to understand 
just such an experience ? God help them 
if there are, for they must be poor 
counsellors. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR PRIORITIES 


If, however, we are fully to appreciate 
the task confronting the ordained 
minister in Africa we have to get a 
picture of him at work, a picture which 
ought to frighten us out of any com- 
placency about the Church in Africa or 
about our response to the needs of that 
Church. I quote three extracts from 
letters from missionaries who are 
engaged in preparing men for the 
ministry : 

“The students are in for three years,” 
writes one Principal, “and during that time, 
we have to try to give them all that they 
need to start them off for their ministry. 
This means both the teaching of Theology 
and allied subjects, and also the building up 
of the men in their devotional lives, and 
on top of that, letting them have some 
guidance concerning the sort of problems 
which they will meet when they get out 
into the Districts. The men here are thrown 
in at the deep end so to speak... The 
Dioceses here are divided into Districts 
under a District Superintendent, and he may 
have anything up to 40 or 50 Churches to 
look after. His assistant will be in charge 
of a parish inside the District, consisting 
of six or more Churches in nearly all cases, 
unless he is sent to a township, where there 
are a few cases of a curate being in charge 


of one church only. So you can see that 
they will not be able to get the help which 
a young man starting on his ministry at 
home gets from his Vicar or Rector.” 


Hold that picture of a deacon in charge 
of six churches in your mind. Now read 
the next extract from another letter: 


“In the course of those weeks I visited 
‘about 80 old students now in the Ministry 
. . . Speaking very generally the pastor is not 
going to his own people in their homes, and 
on the whole even less is he leading them 
in going out to reach the heathen and the 
Muslims and the lapsed church members. 
I was impressed, or often depressed, with 
the pre-occupation of the Church with the 
building of new churches and even more 
new schools. The energy and financial 
resources of the people, and the time and 
strength of the pastors, are being taken to 
such a degree for building work, that there 
is precious little left for evangelistic or 
pastoral work. ... The effect of all this 
on the life of the pastor is that not only 
must he spend the great majority of his time 
on week-days in committee meetings, in 
making arrangements with contractors, in 
supervising building operations and the like; 
but also when he stands before his people 
on Sunday he feels he has to talk about 
money, appeal for money, and preach more 
often on giving than anything else. He has 
to ask for thousands of pounds for build- 
ings, and therefore he is often hesitant to 
ask for a few pence for Bible Reading 
Notes or a Christian magazine, or a few 
shillings for a Bible or Prayer Book.” 


Please note that the pastor may still be 
a deacon, and often is. 


Here is one more quotation. Speaking 


of the sheer wear and tear of administra- — 


tion one missionary writes of the clergy, 
and he writes with deep sympathy : 


“ After a year or two a padre tends to be 
content if he can keep the pastorate ticking 
over. What of youth work? Bible Classes? 
Sunday School reorganization? Courses of 
various kinds? A new approach to schools? 
The Vision was there, but in many cases it 
has gone now.” 


The missionary adds with pardonabl 
exasperation: 


“ What can be done? If it is necessary for 
the Bishops and Archdeacons to be bogged 
down with administration—cannot the 
pitifully few padres be spared? One Rural 
Dean writing a report on one deacon at the 
close of his year of practical work, was 
at pains to show how this young man had 
failed at his Committee work! The deacon 
in question is one of the keenest Christians, 
the finest personal worker, the most caring 
pastor that we have seen among the students 
for some time and was outstanding and 
untiring as a deacon in this respect. Is a 
pastor not going to be allowed to be a 
pastor?” 


Those last words constitute a cry from 


the heart from every part of Africa. 
Aware of the tremendous demands being 
made on the Christian Ministry in Africa, 


and anxious as to the adequacy of 
preparation for that Ministry, 

International Missionary Council, son 
years ago, undertook three surveys whi 
covered the whole of Africa south of 

The Reports were publish 
and Dr. Sundkler, Professor of Missio 
in the University of Uppsala, was invit 
to use them as material for a book whi 
would bring the issues at stake vivid 
before those in Africa and elsewhere w. 


genuine opportunity to “ make full pro 
of his ministry”, to “fulfil” it. (2 Timot. 
4.v.5, A.V. and R.S.V.) 


SOME ‘GHOSTLY COUNSEL AND 
ADVICE’ 

This task Dr. Sundkler has recen 
completed and the book has just be 
published under the title The Christi 
Ministry in Africa. Perhaps the mo 
impressive feature of this thoroug 
going study of the subject is tl 
inexhaustible supply of personal illu 
trations which Dr. Sundkler is able © 
produce. All the while as you read yc 
are meeting living men, the actual Mini 
ters of the Gospel in Africa. Unforge 
table, at least for this reader, was the fir 
Chapter entitled “Found and Called 
On all the evidence Dr. Sundkler is sure 
right in insisting on the importance | 
recognizing the element of individu 
‘call’ which lies behind any later callit 
by the Church. “Do you trust that y« 
are inwardly moved by the Holy Gho: 
... 2: Do you think that you are tru 
called....2—these questions a 
asked of every man ordained in ft 
Church of Engiand at the time when |! 
is being made a deacon. There is 1 
substitute for this inward assurance whe 
later, a man finds himself in “the hi 
tumultuous lists of life”. 


Yet a practical suggestion may — 
added here which bears on the formi 
able problem of the support of t 
Ministry. One reason why many w. 
are ‘called’ cannot respond as 
would wish is because the family oblig 
tions of an African are often such as 
demand of a man that, having complet 
his education, he should get the high 
paid job possible so as to provide f 
the education of younger brothers a 
sisters and cousins. Having been hims 
educated by the ‘ family ’, here is a mo 
obligation he can hardly shrug off. Hi 
far, we may ask, has a serious effort } 
been made in Africa by the Church 
encourage Christian families to get 
‘vocation to the ministry’? A fam 
with such a vocation would say to 1 
young man who knows himself ‘ calle 


:. go forward with our prayers and 
acking. And when your education is 
ompleted enter the Ministry without any 
feeling that you owe an obligation to the 
family. That is our responsibility. We 
give you to God”. Perhaps that js the 
ay in which ‘Stewardship’ campaigns 
may develop in Africa. 

Much of Dr. Sundkler’s book is 
Bevoted to a study of the present arrange- 
ments for the training for the Ministry. 
He is as eager as are many others 
ee in that task for the recruitment 
of African tutors who will have as their 
“a process of translation: of transposing the 
ible and the history, doctrine and worship 
the Church into African realities and 


rms of expression. There is none who can 
this trans-latio as well as an African 


couraged to this task.” 


That is well said. Let it be added that 
it will remain a pipe-dream unless such 
African tutors are made to feel their work 
is important, and are left to get on with 
it, and not, at the first opportunity, 
*promoted’ to diocesan administration. 
There is a question of priorities here 
Which is often evaded. 


Dr. Sundkler has much wisdom on the 
subject of the laity and their relation- 
ship with the Ministry in Africa. He is 
cutely aware of the danger of cleri- 
calism and its sequel, anti-clericalism. 
He sees also how important is the 
Theological College for Church Union: 
“In private debates or group discussions 
African Church leaders invariably claim 
that the concern for organic Church unity 
will have the priority, ‘ when the Whites go’, 

, ‘when the missionaries have left us’. 
Whether this will in fact be so is as yet 
open question. But strong pressures 
om within and from without are at work 
and the quality of theological education 
1 the 1960’s and 1970’s will determine the 
utcome of the search for Church unity in 

ca.” 
Does all Dr. Sundkler’s stress on the 
‘importance of theological training in 
Africa spell out a possible vocation for a 
young Englishman or a young American, 
ho is prepared in the first place to get 
© feel of Africa? For theological 

ining, be it remembered, cannot be 
lone in vacuo, least of all if there is a 
ignificant vacuum of understanding 
bout Africa in the head of the young 
issionary ! 
Dr. Sundkler’s argument leads him to 
avour a two tier ministry in Africa—the 
ne “as advanced as the present situation 
lemands and directed to the needs of 
future”, the other a ‘local’ ministry 
uthorized to administer the Sacraments 
if the Church. But, insists Dr. Sundkler: 


both groups are effectively united by the 


tutor who has been called, trained, and | 


fact of ordination; both are pastors and 
priests in the one Church. At this juncture 
in the development of some of the Churches 
in Africa this idea may contribute to the 
effective presence of the ordained servant 
of the Church, commissioned to administer 
the Word and the Sacraments of the Church, 
placed once more in the midst of the 
village congregation.” 


How important this is will have been 
already recognized by all who have read 
John Taylor’s book The Growth of the 
Church in Buganda. 


THE STEWARDSHIP OF HUMAN 
RESOURCES 


There is space for one further point. 
Dr. Sundkler says of the need for a 
post-ordination ministry to Ministers: 


“We wish to crystallize the whole problem 
in two theses which we would like to make 
as incisive and inescapable as possible. 
Thesis I: Without organizing regularly re- 
current Refresher Courses for pastors, the 
Church in Africa is not doing its job. 
Thesis II: Pastors should attend a four-six 
months’ theological course every five years 
after ordination.” 


I quote from a letter from the Bishop 
of Uganda by way of comment: 


“| . Then there is our stewardship of those 
who give themselves to the Ministry of the 
Church. It is difficult to register any verdict 
other than that of almost complete failure 
to care as we ought. When a man is 
ordained we do almost nothing to help him 
to go on and to go forward. There are few 
books that he can read and the demands of 
the work on his spiritual resources and his 
physical strength are almost intolerable. 
Consider the heroic work of ‘X’. He has 
something like 90 churches in his pastorate, 
many of them inaccessibly placed on the 
mountains and he is a chronic diabetic. Or 
consider a young pastor in ‘Y’. He is building 
up a new pastorate and has erected churches 
and schools. His pay is meant to be £10 a 
month. The parish now owes him nearly 
£200 arrears of pay and he was unable to 
send his children back to school last term; 
and yet he does not want to be transferred 
from that parish. No-one can say we are 
good stewards of the human resources 
committed to us.” 
Brethren, these things ought not so to 
be. The International Missionary Coun- 
cil, the officers of the Theological Educa- 
tion Fund, the missionary societies are 
all of them alive to the situation. So are 
the leaders of the Church in Africa. But 
all recognize that overseas subsidies to 
clergy salaries is not the answer to the 
needs of these men. Dr. Sundkler’s book 
is a further summons both to Missions 
and to the local Church jn Africa to 
action based on a clear assessment of the 
problem. 


TWO PILOT PROJECTS 


In one respect C.M.S. has been able 
to do some pioneering in regard to a 


post-ordination ministry to Ministers. In 
Nigeria one ordained missionary has 
been encouraged by the African bishop to 
give more and more of his time to the 
younger clergy of the diocese, guiding 
their reading, winning their trust. He has 
several times been the first man with 
‘whom a young vicar has felt able to 
discuss his perplexities or his own need 
of pastoral help. Then again, over the 
last four years, the Rev. Douglas 
Webster, our Home Education Secretary, 
has been seconded from work at home to 
pay a succession of visits, most of them 
hitherto to Africa, during which he has 
been able to stay with African clergy in 
their homes, listen to them opening their 
hearts, getting the feel of their immediate 
environment and its problems, and then 
in Conference and Retreat sharing with 


them corporately his own insights int 
some of the unsearchable riches ©O 
Christ. The very fact that he is a visitox 
and exercises no authority, is, of course 
an enormous asset. Here is a pattern 
service which could be multiplied no 
only in Africa but in Asia also, given th 
resources and some sacrificial imagine 
tion on the part of the _ infinitel 
privileged Church people of Britain an 
America. 
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